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The Dowser 


Stewart Yerton 


When the toolshed door scrapes open out back and I hear my father 
muttering about pollen and heat, I set down the Washburn and go to the 
screened-in porch. I see my father milling around in the shed where he 
keeps his lawn mower and willow branches and metal detector. 

I do not need to finish a song or phrase, for these days I rarely play 
whole pieces. Nor do I put the guitar in its case. I play the Washburn 
every day, and I know the instrument so well I do not worry about it 
sliding from the couch where it leans. And if I don’t remember what 
song I had been playing—if indeed I had been playing a song—it really 
makes no difference. The guitar is like my mouth—I shape sound with it 
as I please. 

I stand on the screened-in porch of my parents’ house, the house 
where I grew up. Most of my friends have moved out of their parents’ 
houses, have taken that gentle push and started building their own lives, 
have let their parents have room. But my parents have been patient, and 
I am the youngest—the last to move out. Three more semesters and | 
will finish college and be gone. But for now I am at home. At twenty- 
one and old enough to be in law school, I am still a college junior, still 
someone for my mother to indulge in, an audience for my father’s stories 
and aphorisms. And though it has not always been this way, I am doing 
what they want—finishing school—even when at times I feel it is not 
right for me. For one year after high school I stalled, washed windows, 
cut grass. I spent my evenings working or drinking beer with high school 
kids. Now I spend my evenings upstairs in my room, studying under the 
fluorescent lamp of the desk that is still plastered with baseball cards. 

My father wants me around. I give him something to do in the 
evenings. We will sit on the porch or in the den— depending on the 
weather—and he will say, “Don’t look people in the eye when you talk 
to ’em, makes a lot of people nervous. Look ’em right here,” and he 
will tap his index finger on the center of his forehead. Or, if he found 
something that day he will tell me about what he found. “Found a 
class ring from Washington High School,” he will say. “Class of nineteen 
twenty-nine. Found it back behind the far goal posts where the ground’s 
soft. Engraved O.C. Dickinson. Tried looking up the name in the phone 
book, but couldn’t find it.” Or he will just sit while I work chords and 
notes and riffs out of the guitar. 

He roots around in the toolshed like a man searching a cluttered desk 
for an old document—a moth-eaten birth certificate, perhaps. The willow 
branches are dried up and ready for firewood, but he keeps them there, 
curled and brittle, on a worktable alongside the metal detector. “A lot 
of people talk about that field being spent,” he will say. “They just gc 
too fast.” He will return from the elementary school field with some rusty 
washers or a silver dime, sometimes with a ring, most often with nothing. 

Every fall my brothers and I played football on that field. As the sky 
turned gray and the ball disappeared into the blue shades of the houses 
and trees, my mother would call us in from across the street. When we 
lost something, a pocketknife or a baseball, my father went out and found 
it, even in the dark. Now, my brothers have moved out. David joined the 
Air Force and lived in Utah and Colorado for a while; now he works at 
the post office here in town. Bart, the oldest, plays guitar in Chicago. “I 
hope you go to law school,” my mother will say. “You’re the last chance 
I’ve got that one of my sons will be a success.” I no longer argue. “I’ll 
apply,” I say. “I’ll probably go.” 

How else do you react to such a statement? My father is a success, I 
suppose. He worked as a butcher, started a wholesale meat business, and, 
when he saw that his sons did not want to sell meat, he sold the business. 
“A good butcher always knows where the bones are,” he’ll say from his 
armchair. “You can feel the joint with the edge of a knife.” However, 
I never caught the knack of butchering. Summer nights I worked the 
clean-up shift at the first shop. I cleaned the tools—big stainless steel 
handsaws and meat grinders. I gagged at the smell of meat shavings that 
crusted like sawdust and smelled like a dead squirrel inside the saw. I 
sprayed hot, soapy water on the meat-grinder’s screen. And the water 
poached the meat. I pounded the screen against the side of the sink, 
knocking out meaty pellets of cooked hamburger. 

He has never been hard to live with, not even when he was dowsing 
frequently. I do not remember my mother complaining, nor my broth- 
ers. Only my friends found him odd; they asked questions nobody could 


answer. “How does it work?” they would say. “Does he have E.S.P?” I 
could only say I did not know. “You just let it happen,” he would say. 
He made it sound too easy. 

Which one it is amid the tangle of curled and brittle branches on 
the desk I do not know, but one branch twisted the vision I held of my 
father. Walking the trail that runs in the woods parallel to the creek and 
the parkway, I spied my father with two policemen in a clearing along 
the trail. I knelt behind a bush. The uniforms were dark blue, almost 
black, in the evening’s purple air. Gnats hummed around my ears; sweat 
trickled into the backs of my knees. And my father walked to and fro 
in the clearing, holding the willow branch, while the dark bulks of the 
Policemen looked on, mute, except for the occasional static from their 
Tadios. 

The rod trembled, and when it arched down stock-still toward the 
ground, my father stopped, set down the willow branch, and pulled a 
trowel from his back pocket. He knelt and sliced a chunk of earth from 
the ground. His back was arched, his hands on the ground. And he 
kneaded the dirt. My hands were white and cold and my jaw trembled 
as he dug through the pile of dirt and grass. 

I ran home and locked myself in my room and pulled the red hook- 
and-ladder truck from under my bed. The rubber wheels rolled on the 
carpet, and I made siren noises with my nose. I perched a tiny, silver 
knight on top of the truck and pushed the truck on the carpet. “Dinner’s 
ready,” my mother said. I told her I was sick. I went to bed that night 
without eating. 

And now, as he emerges from the shed, I wonder why I reacted as 
I did. He will creep across the field, waving the rod to and fro in front 
of him. And sometimes he will kneel. With his trowel he will slice out 
a cube of earth and grass. He will knead the earth and find a coin or, 
perhaps, a rusty washer. 

My mother will clean the case where he keeps his treasure. She will 
polish the antique wood and clean the lid’s heavy glass. She will wipe 
the case in slow, careful circles. The case is old. And it seems even 
older because of the dull shine of its contents. It is the reservoir for the 
rings and coins and musket balls and silver trinkets he has thought worth 
keeping. The Washburn is my treasure and my chest. It holds baubles of 
sound I display as I will. It is called a Prairie Song: the name is branded 
me ine guitar’s wooden rib. The instrument is as smooth as a worn 
nickel. 

Now, in the evenings, he will watch my fingers move along the guitar’s 
cherry fingerboard. I see his eyes following my hand. Playing guitar is 
more like cutting meat than either Bart or I first thought. We had played 
to avoid cutting meat. “I’ll cut myself and not be able to practice,” we 
often said. Like good butchers, good guitarists know where their hands 
are. They never look at the frets. 

My father’s arthritis is mild; he still cuts steaks and chickens. And 
he still ties on the starched white apron and stands at the marble counter 
top in the kitchen. But he no longer searches for wells in the dry, piney 
country between here and the gulf. 

He still takes calls for wedding rings and deposit box keys. And, 
sometimes, when I go to the shed for the mower or some car wax, I see 
a fresh-cut willow branch, split halfway down its length to form a supple 
green Y. But he no longer tells of new wells or springs. And I never see 
him with the willow branches, only the metal detector. 

My father tried to teach me to dowse, just as he tried to teach my 
brothers and my mother. One day, on a picnic, we fell in around him 
and walked through a trees and brush and sandstone boulders. The 
boulders were huge; they rose from the ground like cool, gray cairns. And 
we trudged through the thicket of briars and honeysuckle and dogwood 
saplings. He held the split branch in front of him, the thumb and index 
finger of each hand holding half of the wand, the unsplit part of the 
branch bobbing in front of him. It would bob and tremble and point 
toward the ground in front of him. He would lean back and say, “Got 
a big spring down there,” or “Nothing down there worth digging for.” 
When my turn came, I pinched the split halves of the branch between 
my fingers and walked. I would bend my wrists and he’d say, “Keep your 
wrists stiff; don’t move your hands.” I thought he was trying to confuse 
me, and I gave the branch to Bart. It was then that I put dowsing where 
I put cutting meat. Either you had a knack for it, or you didn’t. 


Tonight I will sit at my desk and study Shakespeare. If they ask, I tell 
people I’m preparing for law school. And yet, the difficulty of Elizabethan 
English does not match that of the law books. In fact, compared to 
the criminal code, Titus Andronicus is a cliff-hanger. But maybe I’m 
biased. Perhaps I see too much in the characters; their histories seem 
perversions of mine—Demetrius and Chiron were butchers, Aaron a half- 
buried treasure. 

I am going to Chicago this summer. Bart has offered me a place to 
stay and has promised to help me find work, possibly as a guitarist. And, 
if I do well, I might not come back. My mother will not be happy; she 
wants me to finish school as quickly as possible. “Why are you always 
trying to aggravate me?” she will ask, when I tell her my plan. 

We will sit at the dinner table. She will say, “Pass the salt, please,” 
and point her finger toward the shaker, her eyelids half-closed, her brows 
slightly arched. She will not mention my plan. She will wait for me to 
broach the subject. Then she will say, “I don’t care what you do.” And 
we will eat in silence. 

Bronze thread coils around the Washburn’s four bass strings. When 
new, they shine like dull gold. They sometimes creak and pop as they 
stretch out along the guitar neck for the first time. And if fingers strike 
them correctly, the strings vibrate like hummingbird wings or rumble like 
hammer-struck rails. 

The screen-door bangs shut behind me, and I step down the porch 
steps. The blooming azaleas hum with afternoon bees. And as IJ reach 
the street, I see him—the small figure, encumbered with coils and wires, 
treading slowly across the field’s far end, the wand waving to and fro like 
a metronome. The tennis courts and jungle gym are vacant in the pale 
orange sunlight. He will understand, I tell myself, stepping onto the field. 


Pesadilla 


Kim Nuby 


5:45 and whirling like a crazy gypsy 

with red wine and your diamond-set watch 
and the bright setting sun make the same 
bright and tenuous glow 

(gleam in the late afternoon) 

bite your lip as you look at 

the pale-orange sky like the friend 

that you wish for the most until it 

bleeds with a taste like the salt of the sea 
but it never hurts 

The insides of your mouth taste so good 
youre afraid you might swallow 

yourself until your body is a star caught 
in your throat. 

i remember the last time i felt like this 
like a wolf howling at the moon of a nightmare 
that day in your room with one eye 
half-blind and your teeth 

bared in my mouth 

suddenly wondering whether i were 

really forgiven. 

Well, you had no opinion about that. 


later— —my shadow against a background 
of yellow light, a fern whose leaves make 
long leaf-green V’s like crocodile faces. 
Silence. will we still be there or will time 
make us slowly turn older and faceless, 
smooth and cold as a desert at night. 


Not One Am I 


Brian McNeil 


I remember the countless glints of light 
cast into the dull dark beyond, 
the weight of the trotline heavy 
with the night’s catch: 

catfish, bofin and carp, 
wrestling tiredly 

and in vain 

to the hands 

dipped under 

to grasp the writhing shape; 

be careful to avoid the fins. 

I know how I feared 

the small dorsal of the cat, 

the stiff rebuke of father’s voice, 
but fear moving me forward 

to fathom the length of the line. 
And all those years I was never stabbed, 
though, no diminishment of fear 
as my father yelled 

at me, his son; 

no fisher was I. 

Today I cast alone 

on the bank, 

late August, 

the lake low and muddy, 
summer having taken its toll; 
the trotline run no more 

and the fish all small 

in the water like bath. 

My toes spread and slide 

as I step the mud 

of last night’s loss, 

and I remember those words 
hanged in the motionless air; 

I have no fear for the fish I catch- - 
they are small 

and all tossed back. 


Agoraphobia 


Caroline Hardin 


The moonbeams passed through her 
Window and fell on the floor, 
Silver-blue fragments 

Of the sun’s reflection. 

She rose and stood among the pieces 
As if they were 

The pieces of her 


Dreams that couldn’t be put together again. 


She reached out and touched 

The panes that separated her 

From the outside, 

Feeling the icy glass against her 
Fingertips. Frost spread through her veins 
Until she stood, frozen, 

On a night when the air was bitter cold 
And the moonlight hung 

Like cobwebs in the trees. 


Chameleon 


Gina Armstrong 


Change colors and, 

You were there, 

Change voices and 

You have the sound of one who knows, 
Adaptable, predictable, 

Imitator. 


Untitled 


David Burnham 


grasp the net 

bite it 

swing back 

gather momentum 
toss 


Spending the afternoon fishing by net 
at the Fairhope dock, 
tossing the net, spreading the radius 


hoping to catch something edible in the murky brine 


(ten shrimp, two crabs) 
is a bit like searching for answers in life. 
Hoping to trap meaning from reality’s murk 
and haul it to the surface, 
to watch it flip and jump and crawl, 
and then digest it. 


grasp the net 
bite it 


(does reality taste like salt and spilled oil?) 


swing back 
gather momentum 
toss 


Leda in the Park 


Colette Barrett 


Sun pierced the leaves 

mottling the ground 

and part of Leda’s foot. 

She twitched her toes 

and watched them alternate. 
Sun, shade, one of each. 

She idled, a solar engine 
parked half into the shade. 
Said to herself, 

“T’ll leave my body here today.” 


The legs molded 

to the curve of earth, 

but she ignored her verdant lover, 
and the pointed pebbles 

that pressed into 

the arm’s white underside. 
Leda-made-of-wax 

heated, 

melted against the tree. 


With the next wind 

that loosened a trapped leaf, 
she flew 

out over the pond. 

The surface whipped 

in peaks around 

the pinwheel paddlings 

of a duck chorus, 

a white collective consciousness 
that said, 

“Let’s all swim that way now, 
just like the rest of us.” 


Three imperial swans 
lorded the pond, 

gliding slowly, 

wanting to be white, sleek, 
but in moulting season 
they mottled and frayed. 


In mating season 
they coupled but stayed 
two swans and one more. 


One muddied swan 

chased a crying duck 

away from its bobbing, 
feathered flotilla. 

Looping, pecking low, 
whiplike muscle, 

tipped with hard anger 
struck at the desperate duck. 


Deep hollow orange 

tore the blue sky: 

A horrific watercolor 

brought to life screaming, 

as the duck-cudgel hooked, 
broke the water, 

to lift among the sharded glass 
a white chunk. 


But, 

in a moment of deus ex machina 

a swan looked to Leda and 

(What knowledge through violence?) 
somehow prideful prowess was 

made limp by beauty. 

(What power but transcendence?) 


And 

a potential duck-ball 
rolled free, 

through bent pine-needles 
fringing the edge, 

onto shore 

to waddle thick 

on toddler legs. 


Leda’s book shaded, 
the wind’s reading 
turned to fury and 

she closed the leaves. 
Yet the weak back flap, 
bent edge, frayed neck, 
rose and fell 

in shade, sun, shade. 
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The metal gate 
shadowed plaid 
against the grit 

of asphalt. 

Just a half mile square, 
some of it green, 
lies 

valleyed between 
housing for people 
and machines, 

less to inspire 
pastoral feelings, 
more to be 

their game preserve. 


Leda passed through 

His court each day 

burdened with books 

not read in school, 

finding her answers in 

His hook shots. 

(What knowledge in acceptance?) 
When His court glittered 

and her bare feet scorched 

she said to herself 

“He’ll sell Nikes one day.” 

When His breath formed clouds 
her teeth met in skeletal applause 
and stammered to herself 

“Tll wear His jacket one day.” 
(What power in dependence?) 


A stream of girls 
bubbled, 

their fingers and 
squeals squirting 
through the fence. 
When He scored 
their arms joined 
in a wave, 

their voices surged. 


Round orange 

hit His sweaty hand 

landing hard 

against the grey. 

His fingers stretched 

like thick plumes, 

He craned His neck long. 
Veined, His body arched 

as the ball scraped the hoop. 


THUMP, thump, 
Leda responded 
to the movements 
of the game. 

As smoke from 
the paper mill’s 
black pipe blew 
across the park, 
Leda believed 

she knew how to leave 
that valley. 

—On His power- 
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“T went to school 
long enough to know 
that I am the one 
with the egg. 

But we always saw 
chicken eggs, 

and it was like, 

I knew I was going 
to have a baby, 

not no bird, 

still I thought 
about that chick- — 
That thing that 
swam out of me 
wasn’t no chick. 

It was slimy, red, 
and wrinkled.” 


“Some squirmy salmon 
screaming its goddamned 
lungs out at me- - 

cause I was the only one there! 
I wanted to take 

his jacket and 

wrap its empty arms 
around the stem 

of its head. 

Choke its face 

to blue. 

Let it drown in 

its thick spit.” 


“Or slam it 

against the wall 

like he does 

with his orange baby 
on the court. 

Make them girls 
-scream- 

then slam them 
behind the gym. 
Spawned and spurned, 
bounced and burned, baby!” 
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How could she 
put on the power 
of a thousand 
pleased eyes 
when her heart 
was faint to hear? 


One Ship Sinking, Just Another Melodrama 


C.C. 


Some tempest introspected found her there, 
a virgin vessel once so fair, now 
Out far from harbor in a deep blue despair, 
a weathered wreck adrift, her 
Sad prow nears slowly now Apothecar’s skiff. And, 
She beckons aboard the skeleton crew, one by one 
then two by two 
On through gaping hatch plump pirates flush 
Sleek bittered waters through hull-veins rush. Now, 
Slowly succumbed to cold pale powdered surf, 
she slips... 
Open-bottle slumber bottles ship; 
S.O.S. from silent lip. 


Untitled 


Jennifer Small 


Wrap me in majestic purple, 

Let the velvet kiss my skin. 
Enshroud me in royalty, 

Let me consort with the saints. 
Enclose me in layers of silk, 
Have the finery suffocate the unrest. 
Plait me ropes of hyacinth 

To bind my restless thoughts. 
Betraying stares rip my clothes 
And leave me to fly to hope 

For treachery forever undermines 
The designer. 


“I Don’t Wanna Be a Hero” — 


A Monologue by Alexander A. Wythe 


Andrew Lienau 


So you want to be a hero! A hero—who flies into the air, saves the 
girl, not to mention the whole goddamn universe, and then smiles when 
his picture is taken—so that’s what you want to be. Well, this hero shit 
is not for me. But then Lady Fate has a way of screwing up your life, for 
better or worse I don’t know, so you better go along for the ride. 

Ian, as usual, pushed me from my dead-end life into the Wonderful 
World of the Southern Guardians. Not that they’re a bad lot. Except for 
the occasional psycho, mega litch, 520-pound weakling, and other minor 
character faults, they are decent chaps. 

Now personally, I would rather be reliving my childhood than facing 
life and death situations, but I will try to accept what cards have been 
dealt to me. I know this would make Mom and Dad proud, but they are 
DEAD, and nothing I can do can bring them back—only send them more 
company. 

Now don’t get me wrong. I am not going to be to some weeper for 
the rest of my life. I already have a large enough sympathy vote to be 
elected and I don’t want every person to feel sorry for me. The only 
person in the group who I feel might understand me is Ian. But then 
again, this is the same guy who gets drunk more often with his dog than 
with the rest of us. By the way, did I ever show you a picture of the 
Southern Guardians. Oh, I’m sorry. Quickly, they are from left to right 

. Diahna... Matt... Pyre... Christine... Ian. You’ll notice 
that I am not in the picture. I like it that way. 

I know it seems, given my situation, quite unlikely for me to become 
a hero. So now you ask me, “why did you become a hero?” It certainly 
isn’t for the money. Lady Fate placed a curse on me, forcing me to drain 
the life from foe and friend. At least she was kind enough to grant me 
seclusion, allowing me to be ignored by most people unless I grant them 
my company. Gotta admit, it allows me to see movies cheaply. But as 
much as J value my invisibility to humanity, I need to experience life. I 
feel that I need to do this, whether it is a catharsis for my pain or a way 
to understand myself. There’s gotta be some goddamn reason [ kill. Ian, 
in his infinite self, suggested this path. He may know the solutions to all 
of insanity’s problems, but that still doesn’t solve my problems. So now 
I become public murderer number one. 

Well, the show must go on and I must face my problems. I know the 
next few years will be a struggle, but I will strive to see who I am. I 
don’t wanna be a hero, but battling myself has only wounded my spirit. 
Distasteful as it is, I will undertake the duty of being a hero for others. 
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Claire 


Teresa Reed 


Claire got up from watching Love Connection and ambled to the 
motel desk to answer the call of the bell and register her next guest. She 
had been right in the middle of writing down her vote for who Shelia P. 
should go on a date with. Shelia, age 31, divorced once, knows she is in 
love when she feels like she’s on a roller coaster ride. Claire was voting for 
Rick §. because he looked like a wild ride to her. He kept talking about 
the surprises he had given girls, like one time when he got his policeman 
friend to stop him on a date and arrest him for manslaughter and take 
him into the station, just to see what the girl he was with would do. 
Shelia and Rick seemed right for each other. Claire always wrote down 
her vote so she would have it handy for the next evening’s show when 
Chuck revealed who had gone out with who. 

At the desk, she eyed her new customer quickly, keeping a smile 
on her face. It was a young girl with ratty clothes and some of those 
new little round glasses. When the girl asked, “Two people for eighteen 
dollars, right?” Claire was ready with a response. She had already stolen 
a glance at the other girl in the car. They had parked right on the steps 
of the office. The other girl was not wearing any make-up or jewelry that 
Claire could see, and she was wearing some of those little round glasses, 
too. 

Claire reached up and nonchalantly pushed a stray strand of red hair 
back up into her beehive. With the other hand she handed the girl a 
registration card out of politeness and asked “Two people of opposite 
sexes?” This question always fooled her guests. 

“No,” the girl replied. 

“Sisters?” Claire asked, sliding her jeweled horn-rimmeds further up 
the slant of her nose. 

After what Claire thought was an eternity, the girl replied, “Yes.” 

“It’s two dollars more for two women,” Claire said. If they wanted 
the cheapest room in Las Vegas they: weren’t going to get it from her. 
They could go somewhere else. “We usually think of a couple as two 
people of the opposite sex.” 

The girl’s face went blank only for a split second before her jaw tight- 
ened and she dropped the pen. Claire watched her walk out of the office. 
Tossing the unfinished registration card into the trash can, Claire went 
back to Chuck and Love Connection. 


Receptive Resolution 


Suzanne Hudson 


As the Breath of night 

Kisses me in greeting, 

I demand to know 

What are the crickets singing about? 
I can’t even view the method of song. 
Where? Where are they 

As I lie here in the 

Sticky, warm darkness? 

I stretch out my palm to feel the night 
But only feel the weight of the air. 

I want it. 

But what I want I do not know. 

I need it. 

And I know 

I must struggle 

For something. 

Is it out there? 


A concrete nothing 
Embraces me 

And lifts me, 
Carrying me 

To the open window, 
Our meeting place. 


I do not take the time 

To gaze at the wilderness 
From my artificial border, 
But plunge straight into 
The depths of its soul, 
Hoping to find mine. 


Death’s Messengers 


Katherine Reed 


Try to relate 

to women buying age 
cream. 

Paying to be stripped 
Of varicose veins. 
Dyeing 

their hair. 

Chewing with dentures 
choking on death 

with each bite. 
Waiting for the next break— 
through. 


The men who blow 

2,000 on a hair transplant. 

He drinks 

Grecian Formula for breakfast. 
Buying youth— 

ful jeans, spiteful of 

his spare tire. 

Old men racing speed demons. 
They can relate. 


We are forever. 

Youth is too strong to lose 
in battle with Death’s 
messengers. 

Or are we. . 


Once a kindly young man 
helped death in his hour 
of need. 

A regular medic. 

Death repaid him 

with a promise. 

Before he claimed 

his body, he would 

send his messengers. 


Youth quickly forgot Death, 
ragged himself out— — 

as party animals do. 

A little later, li’l older, 
joints popped, limbs ached, 
sickness tortured him 

like a Viet Kong gooch. 

Too young, of course, to die, 
he fought his way back 

to the living. 


Drawn like a heroine addict, 
he partied till he dropped. 
Meanwhile, the check 

of youth had bounced. 

The man was overdrawn. 


“What!” he cried, 

“Would you break your word?” 
For no messengers had come. 
“Silence. . .” I have sent not 
one, but them all- —in vain. 
Didn’t you lose your 

energy, fever smite you? 

Did the sun not eclipse 

before your eyes? 

Didn’t you lay nightly 

as dead men lie in sleep? 

Were you not reminded 

of me?” 

Sagging like a deflated balloon, 
the man followed Death. 

For to argue with destiny 

is like talking with your mother. 


In the race of youth and Death, 
eventually we do reach the finish, 
staring at Death’s back. 


Lap Dance 


Ben Craig 


Peaches’ gyrating hips perched perilously close to my naive face late 
one night at Sammy’s, a strip bar of some infamous distinction. Dancing 
onstage to the appropriately titled Wild Thing, she whipped the mainly 
blue-collar male crowd into a frenzy. I was, naturally, entranced when our 
eyes locked for a split second. She gave something of a wicked grin, half- 
shimmied over to me, and continued the aforementioned thrusting of her 
bodily parts toward my general direction. After several minutes of this 
pendular motion, Peaches leaned down and asked, “You gonna tip me?’ I 
snapped out of my trance and tremblingly tossed five crumpled one dollar 
bills onstage, to the delight and whoops of friends and strangers alike. 

After her dance, Peaches left the stage to wild applause and disap- 
peared into the dressing room. She emerged a few minutes later clad in a 
green bikini top and an accompanying g-string bottom. I looked her over 
completely. She was just like any other tall, long-legged blonde wearing 
a skimpy bikini in a bar on a Friday night. In a moment of immense 
courage or utter stupidity, I motioned for her to come sit in the empty 
seat beside me. 

Her stiletto heels clicked audibly as she sauntered over to me and 
plopped down in the chair. I was intent upon impressing her as well 
as my friends, who while winking and elbowing me in the back grunted 
generally encouraging remarks. 

I would dazzle her with witty conversation. “How’re you doing?” I 
asked with a grin. 

etch want?” she replied with a smile peppered with brownish 
teeth. 

I was taken aback. What did I want? My mind raced for a second. 
Half-heartedly denying my prurient interest, I decided I simply wanted 
to look incredibly cool to my friends. I couldn’t tell her that. A long, 
awkward silence ensued as she played with her hair and surveyed the 
crowd. I stared into my ever-diminishing cocktail. 

Finally, she broke the ice. “You want a lap dance, or not?” 

Immediately, I had an image of just what a “lap dance” was. My 
faced flushed. I tried to regain my composure. “Sure,” I croaked. 

“Ten bucks.” 

I turned to my friends for the money, but they had suddenly become 
the IRS. It seemed I owed each of them a small fortune, and they were 
not about to give me an advance on my allowance. I turned to Peaches, 
crestfallen, “I don’t have it.” 

She simply smiled, smacked her gum, and moved three seats down 
to a group of burly steelworkers. I lit up a cigarette, stared down at my 
drink, and laughed. 


Aullido 
for Julia 


by Kim Nuby 


i dreamt of you last night 
despite this long time of forgetting. 
i turned a corner in the briary maze 
of deepest sleep 
thin white skirt catching on brambles 
bare feet quiet on the earthen path 
and through the darkness found you there: 
exactly as you were when we were young 
exactly as you were that first magic day 
when it rained in the garden. 
You were ivory, I was blue. 
You looked at me with dark eyes like a child’s 
(this was my dream) 
arms outstretched to me 
incarnating my old love for you, the howling need 
that you refused to see. 


but in my dream i ran to you 
and took your frail body into my arms 
to hold you, and with the first warm 
touch of your cheek, I forgave you 
everything. 


Flowers for the Sick 


Rima Fawal 


Everything there was large and square and sturdy: the huge stones 
which were the building, the white tiles which lined the walls and floors of 
the hallways, and even the nurses, whose stern expressions seemed more 
impenetrable than the barbed wire fence outside the hospital. I couldn’t 
help but wonder how my delicate little friend had managed in so severe 
and cold a place for the years I’d been away. This visit might prove to 
be more painful than I had anticipated. 

The long antiseptic hall seemed to stretch as I walked toward Flora’s 
room. Trying to avoid the tip-tapping sound that my new red heels 
wanted to make on the spotless ivory tiles, I practically limped down 
the corridor with my palms parallel to the floor. I finally reached her 
door. I gave a quick rhythmic knock and entered quite confidently, with 
a “Flora, honey, it’s me Candi.” My lips could barely finish forming the 
words because of my surprise. My friend sat alone, a crumb in the corner 
of her bare, extensive room. 

Flora was hunched over in her chair where a window should have 
been. She was wearing issued brown scrubs. Her expression did not 
change when I entered. I wondered if she’d heard me and if she’d know 
who I was. After a long pause, she lifted her graying head and showed 
her tiny face. The eyes that were once happy and youthful—that once 
shared with mine an enthusiasm for living, now looked dull, sunken and 
cynical. She seemed far too fragile to be handled in the harsh, impersonal 
way that this place seemed capable of. 

Holding back the tear which threatened to ruin my newly applied 
mascara, I managed to speak again, “Flora, baby, remember me? Candi? 
We danced at the Silverado Club together, musta been seventeen years 
ago. We were. . .” I was interrupted. My dainty friend in the corner 
had begun to mumble. At first, the words were barely audible, only faint 
whining sounds. I began to feel very sorry for her. Soon the room was 
quiet again. Nervously, I stepped over to the mirror and checked my 
teeth for lipstick smudges. I just had to break the tension somehow. 

Flora spoke, this time in a voice so forceful that it startled me. “I’m 
glad you came,” she said boldly, and silenced. A warm feeling came over 
me, the kind that always accompanies an act of charity. But she had not 
finished. “Glad you came here to check your face and show off your fancy 
clothes and gloat . . . You bore me.” Each word punched harder than 
the one before it. I was speechless, but she went on, “You never wore 
an apron anyway, and who cares if I want to jaywalk now and then; he 
always loved me best. . . You bore me. ” Her sunken eyes had emerged 
and now they were glaring at me. “You bore me,” she repeated. 

Well, I may be many things, but boring is not one of them. Forgiving 
is. I went over and sat on the arm of her chair and lovingly embraced her. 
Her face, now flushed and fiery, seemed gradually to return to normal. 
Settled, she spoke now as the Flora I remembered, in a slow, deliberate 
voice. “I’m glad you came here. You really look lovely. Might I offer you 
a slice of caramel cake—my neighbor’s sister made it, but he’s diabetic, 
so the nurses gave it to me. You really look lovely.” Now she was making 
sense, so I started over, “Remember the old Silverado days? I loved them 
so much that I have been teaching dance at the junior high where I live. 
I married a nice older fellow. It’s a decent life.” 

“I’m so glad for you,” Flora said mildly, but her odd, miniature hands 
began to rise as did her temperature. Those eyes now took on a crazed 
glow. She cupped her hands around my ear, “T’l] tell you a secret,” she 
whispered, “France is for sale. They’re not telling anyone, except those of 
us in the market to buy new countries—preferred customers if you will. 
I got a pamphlet in the mail.” Her voice was escalating now; she seemed 
angry. “I’m on the mailing list, you know. I made the Pope what he is 
today . shredded wheat. You are what you eat, they say.” She was 
standing now, and though she was less than five feet tall, I was a little 
frightened. 

I kept my head down. I could not decide whether to stay or leave. 
My hair appointment was not for another hour; I supposed I would stay. 
Uneasy, I remained on the arm of the chair, waiting to see what she’d tell 
me next. She had relaxed and was now pacing. I told her I had missed 
her and that she was prettier than ever. She believed me. Flora always 
loved a compliment. “I really was a pleasant sight,” she whimpered and 
continued pacing. Then with a sigh as if she’d proudly finished a task, 
she said in a composed tone, “I think it’s time for you to go. I don’t know 
why you came here anyway. No soldiers here. Did you come to smell the 
flowers? I think I’d like to be alone. You never saw me cry... you 
never cared to. You were a shellfish. What’s the matter, you're so quiet. 
Have you never smelled a rancid flower before?” 

I got up, took my purse and left her room. The door stayed open so 
that I could hear her voice still droning on. I looked at my hands. They 
were trembling, and in need of a manicure. The hall seemed shorter on 
the way out. My shoes proudly clicked. I hoped they would wake every 
patient on that floor. 


Companion 


Brent Davts 


He hated them for making him feel so weak! 

Though the organ poured its soft moans, though the choir harmonized 
angelically, even though the old church-women pulled their faces into soft, 
wrinkly smiles at his tension— 

Adam hated them! 

The last notes of Amazing Grace hung in the air for a moment, and 
then were swallowed by the flappings of the songbooks as they were 
hastily closed and placed in the pews. Food-smells floated through the 
small wooden church and the eyes of all the children in the congregation 
rested on the foil-covered dishes of baked beans, fried chicken and espe- 
cially the plate of Mrs. Hallismith’s oatmeal-fudge cookies that waited 
behind the podium. Whether the food would be eaten in a spirit of 
celebration or mourning no one knew. 

Reverend Mismith’s dark voice boomed, “Heaven be praised for that 
beautiful singin’; a singin’ that says one phrase despite all the human 
words. One resplendant phrase: WE LOVE GOD!” 

Popcorn hallelujahs burst throughout the congregation, signaling the 
beginning of the sermon. As the hour progressed, the golden slants of 
sunlight winked out, and darkness took the green hills outside. Soon the 
sparks of fireflies could be seen, tracing insane messages in the night. 

«  _ . and then look at those lilies of the valley! They toil not, and 
they don’t spin neither! We can learn somethin’ from those little flowers. 
They trust the Lord. And why can we trust the Lord? How do we know 
he’ll take care of us?” 

The congregation began a sonorous chant: 
alone.” 

“Yes! We are not alone, and tonight one more lonely soul will shelter 
the Divine Companion!” 

Adam stood at this point, hands clasped, moist but firm, to the back 
of the wooden pew. He hated the congregation for giving him such a 
feeling of vulnerability. It was the violent core-hate felt by prey that 
realize the predator has won. The first heads turned, and Adam felt each 
gaze as a sharp thrust. 

“That soul is Adam McGee, son of Ron and Kay McGee; grandson 
of Mayor Louis McGee!” The preacher turned to the figure of Grandpa 
McGee, sitting unmoved and silent in the front row. “Do you give your 
grandson to the Companion, Mayor McGee?” 

“T do.” 

“Then henceforth his name will be written in the Book of Life. Step 
forward, Adam!” 


Two handprints of sweat were left to dry on the back of the pew as the 
teenager strode down the aisle toward the preacher. Faces in the crowd 
that had been so familiar turned into leering vultures. Old women who 
were gripped by suspense gripped their purses in painted talons. And 
behind each head, on the nape of each and every neck of each and every 
member of the congregation was a bulging white mark, the mark that 
separated them and placed them above Adam. 

The mark that brought peace. 

The mark that brought life. 

Soon, Adam would have the mark. 

Tonight, Adam would have the mark. 

The Reverend’s rough hands held Adam’s face into his gaze. The 
fingers almost touched at the back of his head. 

“Such gigantic hands,” thought Adam. 

“Do you give your body to the Companion, Adam McGee?” 

The boy’s face trembled. Silence. Moths pinged against the glowing 
saucer of the church light. Women arranged their flower hats in dry 
parchment hisses. Small and lonely across the rolling hills, the lowing of 
cattle drifted in through the window. 

“Yes.” 

“God-bless you for that confession.” 

A spring uncoiled. 

All hate left the boy. The first part of the Sheltering ritual was over. 
Only the Walk of Faith remained, which was to be completed at Reverend 
Mismith’s farm. The tall, bald man and the teenager left through the 
back door of the church. 

Whispered voices scattered across the congregation and blossomed 
into noisy chatterings: “. . . heard talk that this might be the last 
Sheltering.” 

« _. . well I sure hope the McGee boy makes it through this 
Sheltering. He’s their last, you know.” 


“Because we are not 


“. . Immagene brought her molasses bars and I brought my cookies, 
so I know I’ll have something to take home after dinner.” 

“ _, . Reminds me of my Sheltering back in ’42.” 

“ . . . We’d better hurry to the Reverend’s farm if we want to be 
there when the McGee boy takes the Walk of Faith.” 

So this flood, this sea of human gabblings poured out of the church 
and into the night. The entire population of Vermich popped inside 
pickup trucks and the noisy herd of vehicles left for Reverend Mismith’s 
farm, disappearing into the darkness, a darkness broken only by the light 
from the church doors, left open for the congregation’s return. 


The ice cubes in Adam’s glass of lemonade clattered as he waited on 
Reverend Mismith’s front porch for the arrival of the congregation. He 
stared across the pasture at the storm cellar, the cellar that was the Walk 
of Faith. Two of his brothers had never come back out of those doors, but 
Adam wasn’t allowed to think of them; when one didn’t make it through 
the Walk of Faith, one wasn’t just gone—one never existed. Would he be 
the third McGee to remain behind those doors? 

The Reverend’s wife sat down next to the nervous boy and hugged 
him. “Don’t get so riled-up. There ain’t nothing to be afraid of. God 
takes care of his own.” 


Adam hugged the cushion of her frame, sensing he might die soon. 
The mortal sentiments gave him a feeling of intimacy with the portly 
woman. He withdrew, embarrassed, and shivered. The shivers continued 
even after the arrival of the congregation. 


Adam finally stood at the cellar doors with Reverend Mismith and 
his Grandfather. He looked at the calm expression of Mayor McGee. 

Reverend Mismith cried, “And he descended into Sheol for three 
days!” The doors were opened. Adam looked at the crowd and saw 
his parents. They were comforting each other with smooth caresses. He 
kept the image of their honest, devastated faces close to him as he walked 
down the cellar stairs, alone. 

The stairway was made of wood. It had no hand rails, and was very 
narrow. It started to spiral, and on each side of the teenager a black 
space yawned. 

“I must be at the top of an underground cavern,” he said aloud. 
Echoes scolded him. 

At that moment, the doors behind him were closed and there was not 
even moonlight to illuminate the way. In pitch blackness, the words Walk 
of Faith rang out from his mind. Praying feverishly, he placed each foot 
forward and climbed down, his worry increasing with each step. Soon he 
was at a depth so low that a thrown coin would not reach a ceiling. 

The wood under his feet ended and was seplaced by a stone floor. He 
groped around in darkness, not knowing what he was to find or what he 
was looking for. When he reached down, his hands closed on something 
papery and rough. They jerked back of their own accord and it was not 
until a few frightful moments later that he realized it was a corn husk. 
Searching more wildly now that he had found something familiar, Adam 
felt the husks and rinds of many fruits. Someone—probably Reverend 
Mismith—had been tossing food down here. Adam crawled through the 
darkness, feeling the floor with his hands. The stone was natural, old 
and ancient. Adam’s fingers found bas-relief carvings. He was trying to 
figure out what they could represent when a hard scissor-grip clutched 
his arm. He shrieked in pain and terror. 


When his eyes opened, the cellar door was open. Moonlight coated 
the titanic cavern that stretched vastly around him. The floors and walls 
were smooth except for an area of ornate carvings that looked prehistoric. 
The needle of a stairway was visible in the center of the cavern. 

Adam rose and stumbled toward the stairs. He looked down, and saw 
a stubby pale-grey appendage. It more resembled the leg of a mammoth 
caterpillar than anything Adam had ever seen, but he dared not look 
back. He climbed the stairs, numb. 

When he emerged from the cellar, he was greeted by cheers and teary 
faces. 

“And he is arisen victorious!” Reverend Mismith boomed. Adam’s 
father gathered him in strong arms and the boy fell asleep to the rhythm 
of deep breathing. 


He woke up seated in his grandfather’s truck, heading back to the 
church for celebration. Black banshees of wind whistled softly through 
the windows. 

Adam murmured, “Must be after midnight.” 

“Feel any different?” 

“What was it? It died.” 

The old man looked suddenly sad. “So it did. I don’t know exactly 
what or why it was—there’s no tellirig God’s purposes—but I know it 
was old. Older than most everything.” 

Adam stared at the dusty circles of headlights on the road. The 
silence in the truck urged the old man to continue. “When I founded 
this place back in the Great Depression, it was nothing but rock and 
clay. There was only the four of us then—the reverend, his wife, your 
grandmother and me. We came real close to dying. We ate worms and 
lizards. Just remember that Adam.” The old man turned to his grandson; 
Adam had never heard that whine of guilt in his voice. “One night the 
Reverend dreamed of the Mother. He said it was a revelation, a miracle. 
Well, it was a miracle and it saved our lives. We found the Mother and 
did its bidding as people have done for thousands of years. In return, we 
got decent crops, we stayed healthy, lived long.” The man sighed, “You 
just don’t question something as good as that.” 

Adam reached for his neck and felt a fluid-filled lump. 
mark!” 

“Tt’s a small sacrifice, Adam.” Outside, the huge white molars of the 
graveyard flicked by. “The Mother told me to take care of her babies, so I 
did my duty for one of God’s creatures and let it Shelter the Companions 
in our bodies.” 


“T’ve got the 


“In our. . . ” Adam broke off. His skin crawled. 

“Just don’t ever try to get rid of it or hurt it, and don’t hurt someone 
else’s. The Companions keep their end of the bargain and don’t start to 
eat until you pass away.” 

“Bat?” Adam pictured the small larva curled in the blister on his neck. 
His stomach convulsed in a dry heave. No other words were said, but 
on the way to the celebration Adam voiced hundred of silent questions: 
“Does it grow? What happens when it. . . eats?” He thought of flies 
and looked at the passing cemetary. “Oh, Lord! Do they go into a pupal 
stage when they’re through eating? When do they hatch?” 

He looked once again at the silent graves. The earth over them was 
undisturbed. 

He didn’t eat much at the celebration. 

Mother tucked him into bed that night and noticed his tears. She 
laughed, “It’s not that bad at all, baby. It’s actually nice.” She reached 
up to her neck and caressed it. “You’ll never be lonely, like we say. In 
the quiet of the night, when everything is still and you feel so cold, it’ll 
give a little twitch, just to let you know it’s there, and you’ll sleep all the 
better.” 

She left, her words unheard. All Adam could see were the rows and 
rows of white headstones, and the coffins below that waited like eggs. 

He fingered the knife under his pillow, wondering if he would be strong 
enough. 


Bovine Babies 
Bethanne Bethard 


aquatint 


Night Canticle 


Kim Nuby 


and watching and waiting 
for yesterday’s music 
to come back to me: 
the sound of the panther 
that twists in the jungle toward 
a clearing where moonlight 
gleams silver and bare. 
his soft padded paws, black 
as night, move silent 
or quiet as wind over 
lush scattered flowers, 
orange and open, 
cool after the day. 
I am part of the wish. 
I am wrapped in the rhythm 
that rises like heat from the 
black raining earth 
and forks fiery in air. 
The forest still thinks that it’s 
summer. The mushrooms like 
ripe fruit and hanging 
fragrant vines still 
remember the season 
even after the season is gone. 


The Lemming Drive 


Colette Barrett 


I can say I know the drive 
that calls the lemmings to their dive 
in a world where they cannot 

both strive 
and continue to believe. 


I empathize with ice cubes, too, 
formed of crystalized appliance dew— — 
they leap from primordial Whirlpool, 
and frosted faces’ cracked intensity 

then assume amoebic density. 


I understand their statement most 
When they cry out 
“Sweet Thanatos! 
To be reborn 
we must un-form!” 


IT 


Matt Layne 


I was walking down a dark path 
When It came to me. 
If this was one of those irrelevant, irreverant, pseudo- 
religious poems, 
A talk with God would ensue. 
but It’s not, 
So one won’t. 
Anyway, I was depressed, oppressed and 
generally messed — 
Up. 
And that’s when It came to me 
On this dark, lonely, winding — 
Typical 
Wooded path. 
I saw It coming a mile away. 
I knew It would have to sooner or later — 
Come, that is. 
So there It was; 
It was coming; 
I was walking. 
Then It hit me 
Not in the figurative sense at all. 
I mean It hit me in the most literal sense 
the word hit can have. 
I was knocked down, dragged along and generally — 
Run over. 
So there I was on this dark lonely, winding, 
typical, wooded path — 
Lying there, 
When It suddenly came to me. 
Not It It, 
But It as an idea. 
So I was lying there, having been struck 
Both by It and by the idea, 
And the idea went something like this: 
“T should probably get out of the middle of 
the road.” 
It was no great revelation pertaining to the 
passage of my soul into heaven or hell, 
But It seemed to be a pretty good idea at the 
time. 
So I got up, 
And walked down a different path, 
And that’s when It came to me. 
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editor’s note: This issue of QUAD has a wider representation than the 
last issue, which focused on fewer writers but had more art. Even though this 
issue does include more work, we still could not afford enough space to include 
all the good work submitted. Now that the magazine is back on its feet, maybe 
it can be expanded. Nevertheless I hope you have enjoyed the different formats. 
I also hope that QUAD will remain ours, a forum where we, as students, can 
creatively express ourselves in an effort 0 erase the boundaries that divide 
us at Birmingham-Southern, and to honor that which unites us, freedom of 


expression. 


While I have the time and space I’ll thank BSC for all it did and did not do 
for me. Thanks also to those soulmates who make my days a little more than 
slices of cheese food complimented by peach wine product. I am ready now to 
replace this real world with one a little more predictably insane and would 
like only to say “Auf Wiedersehen” to Dr. Tatter who took a chance and liked 


us anyway. 
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